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a classroom management system that car help involve LEP students in 
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rotating roles ^ and equalizing speaking turns) that encourage 
linguistic and academic growth. Techniques developed by De Avila, 
Kagan, and Slavin are presented in the context of those goals. 
Several learning strategies and lesson activities are also provided 
that both LEP and native English-speaking students can use together. 
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Introduction 



EngUsh-mediuiD dassroom teachers are becoming more aware of the need to structure 
classroom activities to allow students at all levels of English language "Proficiency to participate. 
Limited English proficiemy (LEP) students may spend pan of the school day in '*|Hill-out'' ESL 
classes, but most of their time is spent in all-English-medium classrooms (classrooms where 
English is the only language of instruction used) with native English speakers. Consequently, 
English-medium teachers need ways to include LEP students in learning activities that are 
often designed for monolingual English-speaking youn^ters. This Program Infonnation 
Guide offers effective strategies to address this need. 

This Guide consists of a brief discussion section followed by practical classroom activities. The 
first secu'on highlights the natural approach to language acquisitlion described by Krashen and 
Terrell, and it describes the development of second language^ proficiency. In particular, it 
suggests some strategies, based on this approach, that an ail-English-medium instructor can 
employ in the classroom to assist LEP students in continuing the language acquisition process 
begun in ESL classes. These strategies can be embedded in cooperative learning activities. 
The second section discusses cooperative learning, a classroom management system that can 
help involve LEP students in learning activities which encourage linguistic and academic 
growth. Techm'ques developed by De Avila, Kagan, and Slavin are presented in the context of 
those goals. Finally, the Guide presents several learning strategies and lesson activities thai 
both LEP and native English speaking students can use in together. 

Second Language Acquisition Process 

Before discussing some of the ways that LEP students can panidpate in an all English-medium 
classroom, it is helpful to understand who LEP students are and how they develop English 
language profidehcy in an academic setting. The term limited English profidency" refers to 
a range of linguistic ability that extends from having no knowledge of English to having some 
English language skills, but not enough to fully partidpate in an all-English academic setUng. 
An LEP student can be of any age, language background, or academic achievement level. For 
example, oile LEP student may possess a doctorate, but another may have no formal education. 
The only characteristic LEP students share is a measurable limitation in their English 
profidency. 

The process these students go through in developing English language profidency is similar 
to the process of young children becoming fluent in a first language (Cochran, 1985). They 
listen to and "take in* a great deal of speech before they begin to speak themselves. As their 
speech begins to emerge, they make predictable grammatical errors which eventually are 
corrected through* increased exposure and practice. 

When children acquire a first language, they spend years refining their language knowledge. 
In fact, young children are still imemalizing grammar and vocabulary five or six years later 
when they begin school. Second language learners are rarely given that much time to become 
fluent before they are transferred into a total English language environment Teachers can 
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help students attain proficiency more cffidenUy by using language the same way that parents 
of toddlers do. Learning is enha jccd by parents and teachers when they: 

• Simplify communicaUon (i.e^ speak in simpler terms). Great care must be taken to ensure 
that in simplifying commumcation, the meaning of the intended message is not changed or 

• Talk about issues of immediate content or relevance (Tierc and now"). 

• Frequently repeat or paraphr; ie key words and ideas. 

Teachers should expect LEP students to begin language development with a "sUent period," 
when they can understand increasing amounts of ^glish but are not yet ready to speak. This 
pre-production phase can last aiqwhere firom a rew days to a few monthsJOuring this stage, 
students can express their comprehension through physical responses until they^re ready to 
respond orally. The activity section of this Guide offers suggestions for teaders which 
encourage this type of response. 

When second language learners are ready to speak, their communicaUon often begins with 
smgle words, such as "Vcs" and "no" or simple routine, such as "good morning" or "thank you." 
Both teachers and peers can encourage beginning speech in English when they focus on the 
LEP student's ability to communicate rather than correct grammatical form. The goal of initial 
speech is successful communication of an idea; students who can make their ideas understood 
by others are commum'cating successfully. The cooperative learning section describes how 
classroom activities become arenas for namral and meaningful commumcation. 

As their speech emerges and their vocabulary grows, LEP students can be increasingly involved 
I n class assignments by partidpaiing in reviews of basic facnial materiaL Questions with a single 
correct answer such as a true/false statement, a basic mathematical compuution, or a specific 
histoncal date can be answered by LEP pupils with limited oral proficiency at the early stages 
of speech production. * 

Researchers (see Krashen, 1981) indicate that students are more willing to speak (and 
therefore become more fluent) «<hen they can do so in a small group rather than before the 
entire class. To provide a non-threatening atmosphere, teachers with LEP students can 
organize their classrooms to work in smaU groups. The next section describes how cooperative 
learmng, a group-centered approach, can be particularly effective for involving LEP students 
m learning tasks. 

Basic Elements of Cooperative Learning 

As an alternative to traditional individualized and ccmpcUtive classrooms, cooperative learn- 
ing has nscn in popularity in the last two decades. Slavin (1981) has shown it to be an effective 
learmng system for both academically advanced and lower achieving students. In addition to 
promonng learmng, this system has been found to foster respect and friendship among 
heterogeneous groups of students. For this reason, cooperative learning offers much to 
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teachers who are dying to involve LEP students in all-English-medium classroom activities. 
Also, some langu^e minority students come from cultures which encourage coo}>erat)ve 
interaction, and they may be more comfortable in an environment of shared learning. 

Several elements distinguish cooperative learning from whole dass instruction, individualized 
instruction, and traditional forms of group work. Cooperative learning includes the following 
basic elements: 

• Heterogeneous groups of students with assigned roles to perform. 

• Lessons structured for positive interdependence among group members. 

• Identification and practice of specific social.behaviors. 

• Evaluation through whole-dass wrap-up, individual testing, and group recognition. 

First, cooperative learning consists of student-centered learning activities completed by 
students in heterogeneous groups of two to six. Through a shared learning activity, students 
benefit from observing learm'ng strategies used by their peers. LEP students further benefit 
from face-to-face verbal interactions, which promote communication that is natural and 
meaningful. When students work in heterogeneous groups, is«jes related to the capabilities 
and status of group members sometimes arise (De Avila, Duncan & Navarrette, 1987); 
cooperative learning addresses these issues by assigning roles to each member of the group. 
Roles such as set up, clean up, and reporter help the group complete its tasks smoothly. They 
provide all members with a purpose that is separate from the academic activity and enable 
them to contribute to the successful completion of the learning task. By rotating assignments 
on a daily or weekly basis, teachers enable all students to *velop skills as leaders and as 
helpers. The activity section of this Guide describes roles in more detail. 

After establishing student learning groups, teachers must next corisider structuring the lessons 
to create-a situation of positive interdependence among the members of the groups. Several 
strategies pncourage students to d<;pend on each other in a positive way for their learning: 
limiting available materials, which creates the need for sharing; assigning a single task for the 
group to complete collaboratively; and assigning each student only a certain piece of the total 
information necessary to complete a task, such as reading only a portion of an assigned chapter 
or knowing only one step in a complex math problem. Students are made responsible for each 
others' learning and only through sharing their pieces of information will the group be able to 
complete an assignment The activity section suggests some ways to aeate ix)sitivg interdgppn- 
dence by structuring jigsaw Ic^ns. 

The third basic element in cooperative learmng classrooms is the sodal behaviors necessary 
for success in working a)operativcly. These behaviors include sharing, encouraging others, and 
accepting responsibility for the learning of others. They must be overtly identified by the 
teacher, practiced in non-threatening situations, and reinforced throughout the school year. 
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The fourth feature of cooperative leaniii^ is evaluation whidi can be done at three levels. The 
access of shared learmi^ activitMS is ju^ed daily in a wr^up or processing session. At the 
end of the cooperathre lesson, the entire class reconvenes to report on content learning and 
group effectiveness in coqMradon. The teacher conducts a class-wide discussion in which 
reporters tell what happened in the group activity; successful learning strategies are shared; 
and students form generalizations or Unk learning to previously developed concepts. 

Students can use the wrap^ip to consider what additional Information they would like to leam 
or other activities they would like to tiy in relation to the original activity. Second, teachers 
can recognize and reward groups for their effectiveness and cooperative spirit during the 
wrap-up session since wrap-up sessiois assess the success of both the coooeration and the 
learning. 

Even though students work collaboratively and become responsible for each others' learning, 
individuals are still Iwld accountable for their own academic achievcment-Quizzes and tests 
are the third level of the evaluation process. The scores students receive on tests form the basis 
of dass grades as they do in a traditional :lassroom. v 

■ • 

These basic elements of cooperative learning can be used with any type of student Cooperative 
learning makes sense for teachers who have LEP pupils in their classes because ail students 
are given frequent opportunities to speak and because a spirit of cooperation and friendship 
is fostered among classmates. 

The next section of this Guide desoibcs cooperative learning stategies that promote inclusion 
of all students and lesson activities that enhance language acquisition and academic achieve- 
ment 

Activities 

Teachers who use cooperative learning can select from several strategies the nuMt appropriate 
one to meet the learning goal of each lesson. The following are examples of strategies that 
meet the needs of second language learners and enhance cooperative working behaviore. 

Using Non-verbal Responses 

There are several ways teachers can check students' understanding of content materials 
without requiring them to speak before the entire class. During a wrap-up session or before a 
test, teacheirs can conduct non-verbal reviews by: 

• Calling :»cveral students to the board to simultaneously work a problem; 

• Posing inie/false statements to which class members respond by holding their thumbs up 
or down; 

• Using a (Jesignated physical response (such as standing up or sitting down) to show 
agreement cr indicate which of two options students prefer, or 



• Asking students to raise previously-made flash cards in response to an ideniificaiion 
question. (Flash card sets could consist of characters in a novel, four geographic regions, 
various chemical compounds, etc.) 

In cooperative classrooms, teachers may designate a student from each group to respond 
nonverbally to questions rather than have the whole dass participate at once. For example, 
they m^ call on "all quarterniasters" or "everyone bom in July" to answer. Language minority 
students responding simultaneously with their English-speaking peers feel less threatened in 
this type of situation and can more easily show what they know. 

Ass^ning and Rotating Roks 

Assigning roles to group members helps to delegate authority and to equalize the status of ail 
members. The roles students perform relate to the smooth fimcUoning of a group regardless 
of its learning task. Therefore, it is iinportant for every student to understand each role and its 
importance to the cooperative learning system. Students with an assigned role to perform feel 
they share the responsiblity for the success of the group and can interact within the role as an 
equal to others in the group. These feelings m^ also encourage better attendance in studenis 
who know the learning team is depending on their presence. 

Roles bring out a "work-like" attitude in students; roles in the following list reflect the world 
of work and encourage the group to have a sense of responsibility. 

Sample Roles for Cooperative Croups 

Quanermaster 

Your task is to get the materials the group needs to do its work. You also make sure everything 
is put away and cleaned up before your group leaves the center. Ouanermasters are very 
importanMo the program, and everybody depends on them to take care of materials. 

Inspector 

Your job is to help the group finish on time. You watch the dock and check the worksheets to " 
be sure everyone will be ready to go to the next activity at the signal. Inspectors are important 
to the dass, and everyone depends on them to keep the group on time. 

Supervisor 

You are like a shop forenjan. You nsake sure the group works together and finishes the 
assignment When the group is finished, or if it is stuck, you tell the teacher. As a supervisor, 
you are the leader of the group, and everybody depends on you. 
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Courier 



You are responsible for materials that are in short supply. Some items must be shared bv more 
than one group. Your job is to find those materials.1^ sure they are used SytowSJ 
pwjj^and pass them on. Sharing scarce materials is an imporiantik, and eve^one depS^ 



Reporter 



Your is to write what happened in your group. During the wrap^p, you will teU the whole 
o^^^ttrJKSr '^''^ ^ " ^-'^ cvetybodytS 



EtpiaUzbigSpeakii^ Turns 



V^n considenng usmg learmng groups in their classrooms, teaehen wondef about the 
urf»Khud«*odomu^ of LEPswdMB^on Z 

oU«rhan4fre<iuentlywornr that theirstudenisdonotcontribute enough tog^ 

^fl^.t"^J°^^^ ' stmteff thafSeSs 

types ofsmdents by more Egirly distributing coDversatioa • 

to a gnnip discussion setting, each person uses his or her pen (pencil, or any other desienated 

Tr^ S7f y^J>^ *«» «n»tas on the table until eveiyone else^ had a mm to 
T^^J^ put <town the^r p«L The goal of using talking pens is ^give each group Sir 
an equal opponumty to be heard. When eveiyone has had a mm. all pens are picked upand 
another round ofspeaking in turn can begin. J«™ are picKea up and 

t^IlS^J^.'J:^' '^.'^^ frequently will need to leam how to draw out their more reticent 
If^^*** ^ «» »P«^ To hcip students commmiieate, teachers 

"What do you think, Juanr 

"Do you have something to add. Hector?" 

"Phuong ahvays has good ideas. What do you say, Phuong?" 

Through the use of taUdngpens, verbally dominantstudents leara that they must involve others 

r.S,^T!L°" r^u^ "^'"^ P°"'« "> their inS Reh^^^t o" 

shy snidenB, whether IE? or not, learn that their contributions are needed 1^ the ouo me 
protocol, 1 pass," should also be taught as a valid way to imiicate tha" i^p Ste 

SolTm^fbv"„^„'^'"°"->°"'"^''^^^ 
aiJ group members by making discussions more rcprcscnutivc. 
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iaivUies Thai Enhance Languor Acquisition 



Taking Polls 



conducting meaningful conversations. 

ir. . lu. hv ull Students as data tor math, science, 
m information collected from P°»'"8""^,""'' "^L " S averaged, compared over 
or social studies classes. Data f™"^;'"' P^^^^"-^era^^^^^^ fo make predictions, 
time orbetween age 8™"?^ /"^ " - iTu^eratrDre-wri activity with an analysis 
verify claims, or report trends Polls can ato ^ "^%*^ ,7can be selected within a 

of the findings assigned for the =°,'"P°»;"°" '"^-t^Siu^ qu^i""* «" • 



the following: 



Do you like 

Do you have ? 

Can you make/play/do . . . .? 
Have you ever ? 



^sam ple Lesson • Pnllin^ Your Friends 

should remember to include themselves and the teacher.) 

ft 

A poll form could look like this: 

Question: What is your favorite _C^r 

Response 1. pgrsc^ke^ 

2. fh I rt-h/A ^ 

4. fni^G-h^ . — 

5. ., a ri^ ■ 
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For younger students the form could look like this: 



Question: 


Do you like rJUnc^uh. 


1 


Response: 


yes 


No 


1. 


© 


© 


Z 


© 




3. 


© 


© 


4. 







After collecting informaUon from eveiyone in the class, teammates return to their jstouds and 
complete a tally sheet compiling all the responses. - ^ ^ 



Tally Sheet 

Question: 
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Responses: Number who said it 
1. P^tki. /// 

4. 

For a homework assignment, students can be asked to poll othere outside the class on the same 

Homework Assignment 

Ask your question of 

10 people in the school or on your bus 

10 people at home or in your neighborhood 

Bring the new data to your group and add it to the tally sheeL 

m'TollT^ "^y^c a graph to show their findings. Reporters should 

^.h.H!n ^ ''t^'^T ^^""^ ^ ^ "'^^^ favorite The wrap-up could 
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Roundrobin 



Rouodrobin and Aousdtable (Ka^an, 1^) are simple cooperadve leanung techniques which 
can be used to encour^ paiticipation among all group members, especially LEP students. 
Teadiers present a categoiy to students in cooperative leanung gnnips, and students take turns 
around the group naming f tens to fit the categoiy. The activity is called Roundrobin when the 

^ students give answers orally. When they pass a sheet of paper and write their answers, the 

i activity is called Roundtable. 

i 

Good topics for Roundrobin activities are those which have enough components to go at least 
three times around the circle with ease. Thf >efore, with cooperative groups of four or five 
students, the categories should have 12 to 15 easy answers. Topics to use for teaching and 
practidi^ Roundrobin could indude: 



Things that are green. 
Things found in a city. 
Words beginning with A. 

Students are usually given a time limit, such as one or two minutes, to list as many items as 
they can. However, each st^dem speaks in turn so that no one student dominates the list. 
Roundrobin and Roundtable often help pupils concentrate on efficiency and strategies for 
recall. During the wrap-up, teachers can ask the most successful team to'share strategies thar 
hel^d them compile their list Other learning groups will be able to try those strategies in 
their nfxt round. Roundrobin or Roundtable topics are limited only by the imagination. Here 
are a few sample categories for various content areas. They are ordered here from simplest 
(or useful in lower grades) to most advanced (or useful at higher grade levels). 



Geography and Social Stndits 



Language Arts and Literature 



Places that are cold 

Inventions 

State capitals 

Rivers of the^S 

Countries that grow rice 

Rulers of England 

Lands where Spanish is spoken 

Science 



Compound words 
Past tense verbs 
Homonyns 

Characters in Dr. Seuss books 
Metaphors 
Fictitious detectives 
Works of Shak^peare 

Math 



Things made of glass 
Parts of the body 
Metals 

Elements weighing more than oxygen 
Invertebrates 

Essential vitamins and minerals 
NASA inventions 



F;aaions 

Pairs of numbers whose sum is 23 
Multiples of 12 
Degrees in an acute angle 
Prime numbers 
Important mathematicians 
Formulas for f nding volume 
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Jigsaw ActMiies 



Jigsaw activities (Slavin, 1^1; Kagao, 1989) are designed to emphasize positive interdepen- 
dence among students. A jigsaw lesson is created by dividing information to be mastered into 
several pieces and assigning each member of the cooperative group responsibility for one of 
those pieces. 

For example, in a study of planets, one student would be responsible for finding out the mass 
and major dMsmical elements on each planet; another would be responsible for distances from 
the suu and between planets and their orbits; a third student would find out the ongin of planet 
names; and the fourth would research satellites. After reading the appropriate chapter in the 
textbook, students become experts on that one aspect of their study unit In class, the following 
day, students m^t with other dassmates w!x> had the same assignn^nt m expert grou{^ These 
groups review, darify, ami enhance their uinierstandiiig of the topic before returning to their 
cooperative teams. Once students return, they are responsible for "teaching" the information 
to their teammates and adding their pie^ to the jigsaw puzzle. 

r 

The-e are a number of ways to "develop" expertise in student team members. Iii the method 
describ(^d above, all students read tte same material, a chapter in the text, but each focr^rs 
on a specific area. Expertise can also be formed by giving individual students a part of the loial 
information to share with the others. This second method may involve only a short reading 
assignment and may be more useful for LEP students or native English speakers who are at 
low reading levels. 

For example, if the learning task were to punctuate a group of sentences, each student on the 
team U3uld be given a few of the rules for punctuatioa The team would have to share their 
rules with each other in order to complete the task. This same kind of division could be made 
of steps in a sequence or dues to a mystery. By dividing the information into a jigsaw activity, 
the teacher ensures that students become positively interdependent on each other to complete 
the assignment Each individual feels important because be or she holds a key to the solution 
and the other group members actively encourage him or her to share it 

The following lessons are examples of jigsaw activities. The first two are logic problems with 
different clues given to each group member. They are appropriate at the second or third grade 
level. The next is a jigsaw activity of comma rules with a worksheet of sentences for the group 
to punctuate. It is designed for intermediate or middle school grades. The last jigsaw activity 
is a guided reading assignment for use with a content textbook chapter and could be used at a 
secondary level 
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Sample Lesson: Jigaw Logic Problem I 



Logic problems can easily be divided into jigsaw activities by separating the various pieces of 
information and clues. The following logic problem is first presented as a whole, t^ en split into 
a jigsaw activity. 

• 

Marie, David, and Luc got report cards yesterday. Each student received only 
one A and each was in a different subject: either math, English, or history. The 
subject in which each student got the A is his or her favorite subject From the 
clues below, tell which subject is each student's favorite. 

1. Marie's favorite subject is the one David hates, t 
Z Luc knows all the times tables and loves long division. 
3. - David got a D in histoiy. 



Student 1 


Student! 


Marie, David, and Luc got report cards 
yesterday. 


Marie, David, and Luc got report - . 
cards yesterday. 


Each student received only one A. 


The subject in which each student . 
got an A is his or her favorite subject 


Marie's favorite subject is the one David 
hates. 


Luc knows all the times tables and 
loves long dKision. 


Students 


Student 4 


Marie, David, and Luc got report cards 
yesterday. 


Marie, David, and Luc got report 
cards yesterday. 


Problem: Which subject is the favorite of 
each student 


The A's were only in math, English, 
and history. 

David got a D in history. 



Soluticn: Luc got an A in math (clue 2). 

Marie got an A in history (clues 1 and 3). 

David got an A in English (process of elimination). 
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Sample Lesson: Jiesaw Logic Problem n 



Student 1 


Student 2 


Your group has a problem to solve. 
You ms^ share this mformauoa with 
your group, but onfy you m^ read it 


Your group has a problem to solve. 
You m^ snare this information with 
your group, but only you may read it 


Ana, Tien, and Juana live next door 
to each other 


Tien lives in the middle 
apartment 


The girl with the cat taps on Ana s wall 
when her TV is too loud 


Problem: rmd out which pet t^longs 
to each girt 


Students 


Student 4 

m 


Your group has a problem to solve. 
You may share this information with 
your group, but only you may read it 


r 

Your group has a problem to solve. 
You may share this information with 
your group, but only you may read it 


One girl has a cat; another has a dog; 
and the third has a goldfish. 


The girl with the dog calls Juana 
on the phone every day. 


These girls live in an apartment house. 


Ana nas lo waiK to inc cnci oi inc nau lo 
reach the apartment with the goldfish. 


Student 5 (optional) 




Your group has a problem to solve. 
You may share this information with 
your group, but only you may read it 




Each girl has a different pet 




Tien's pet eats more food than the other two pets. 



Soluticn: Anna lives with the dog in the first apartment 
Tien, in the middle apartment has a cat 
Juana lives at the end of the hall with a goldfish as a pet. 
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Sample Lesson: Jigsaw Activity on Com ma Rules 

Each student is given one quarter of this page or 2 comma rules and examples. The learning 
group has one copy of the practice worksheet to complete jomtly. 



Student 1 


Student 2 


Use commas to separate elements in aseries. 


Use commas to separate details. 


I pass the supermarket, church, park, and 
post office on my way to school. 


She was five feet, four inches. 
Today is October 14, 1989. 


Use commas to set off inserted materiaL 


Ux commas to set off mtroductory matenaL 


R^memher Frank, be home by 11:30. 


On the contrary, his wife is quite intelligent. 


Students 


Student 4 


r Tgf^ III I ■■■■■i fir #/% fVfyif9f/l/j' /•/I'TrtfV- 
USC COffUflQS lU prUrflUK CM4/Uf« 


Use commas with direct quotations. ' 


Whatever you say, tomorrow I will 
begin my diet 


"Come home early." she said. 


Use commas to set off verb phrases. 


Use commas before coordinating 
conjunctions. 


The D J. forgot to bring rock videos, 
thus completely ruining my party. 


They always serve caviar, and 1 dislike fish. 



Comma Practice Worksheet 

Punctuate the following sentence with commas where needed. 
L My grandmother every Tuesday bought her groceries. 

2. She always bought fruit meat vegetables and milk. 

3. Pushing her cart through the aisles she would often find a new product to try. 

4. Old fashioned though she was Grandmother loved to try every new food cleanser and 
medicine on the market 

5. Soon the grocery cart loaded with food would be too heavy for grandmother to push. 

15 
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6. One day she actually bumped into another shopper whom she could not see through the 
pile in her cart 

7. "Madam" the irate gentleman said "you have just run over my swollen arthritic toe in your 
haste to get down the aisle.* 

8. "In that case kind sir" replied grandmother "wo'iid you like to try this new cold pack that 
claims to reduce swellii^? I found it in aisle nine." 

9. "If it works on my foot Madam I will take you dandng tonight" he answered. 

10. The cold pack wprked they went dandng and next Tuesday Grandmother is getting mar- 
ried to that spiritly young-beaned gentleman. 



Sample Lesson: Jigsaw Guided Reading Assignment 

All students are assigned to read a chapter in the text Each student is given oneof the fuUowing 
tasks in connection with reading. 

Student A: Read the assigned chapter and find three examples of cause and effect 

Student B: Read the assigned chapter and write three questions you would ask if you could 
spenk to one of the people discussed in the readings (or the author of the 
text). 

Student C: Read the assigned chapter and find three ideas that are similar to things we 
learned in the last chapter. 

Student D: Read the assigned chapter and find three ideas that are new or different from 
others we have studied. 

Student E: Read the assigned chapter and write three new words that you did not know. 

In the following class session, all students A meet together to pool information. All students 
B, C and D meet as well for five or ten minutes to clarify and expand their ideas. Finally, 
students A - E remm to their own cooperative learning group and share the information they 
got from the chapter as well as from the expert group. Each cooperative team is then assigned 
to write three possible quiz questions for the chapter. The team must know the answers to their 
own questions because the teacher compiles the items and administers the quiz to the class. 
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